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THE VOTARY OF THOUGHT. 





No. 4. 
THE COTTAGE PIGEON. 
(Continued from Page 53.) 


© QUPPOSE I take my usual solitary walk,” said I, as I re- 
J turned from church. My heart felt heavy, for it was 
oppressed by vexation, and by thoughts of a melancholy cast 
on many a solemn and important subject, which threw an 
imaginary gloom around me. “ Let me wander about the 
village ; accident has prevented my giving Old Thomas the 
shilling I intended; I will call at his cottage ; ere now he has 
fiaished his humble dinner, and a kind enquiry and a shilling 
inay form a good addition to it; these small attentions will 
make the poor old man happy—Alas! perhaps far happier than 
the giver. Well! probably my mind may be somewhat cheered 
by reflected happiness, and the thought that L have caused it ; 
for next to feeling content within one’s own bosom, surely one 
of the most grateful sensations must arise from beholding it in 
the countenance of the worthy,” It was half a mile to 
Thomas’s cottage,and I rambled along the road which led to it, 
meditating, and sometimes stopped to gather blackberries from 
Vol. 54. Q the 
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the hedges; the sun shone bright, but its beams did not shine. 
to ine, for in ny mind was a “ darkness visible” that mocked 
his splendor ir. At intervals I passed a villager in ail the gaiety 
of Sunday array, and sometimes a rustic laugh, and the shouts 
of cottage children at play, met my ear. Ah! thought I, “no 
jarring opinions, no’ warring systems, disturb you; there at 
least your ignorance secures your peace, and if yous hearts are 
vood, we hop e that all is well; nochilling and peculiar responsi- 
bill ity throws over your minds its adamantine chains, and con- 
verts the pleasing and innocent tritles of life into subjects of 
serious hesitation, lest others should re present them as errors in 
order to palliate their own depravity:” A deep and heartfelt 
sigh succeeded this mortifying reflection, and the dwelling of 
‘Thomas appeared in view. IL wentto his door; the old man 
had just finished his dinner; | congratulated him on_ the re- 
covery of his health, w hich of late had been so little expected, 
and gave him the shilling | inten led. 

Phe cottage where Thomas dwelt stands on the spot where 
a pleasant lane joins the road, and under the same roof was 
tie ' gbitation of another family, whose door faced the lane, 
‘biese people did not hold a high place in my esteem, or in that 
of the higher rank of my neighbours; the man had often changed 
his master and his work, and altogether was not much liked ; 
his wife possessed a fierceness of look and demeanour, which 
bore a greater resemblance to the description of an Indian 
squaw, when she hastens rejoicing to meet her furious country- 
men returaing from the successful attack ef an hostile village, 
than to a female brought up in a country of polished urbanity : 
Her complexion was of a very sable tint for an English- 
woman, and her 


« Dark eyes flash’d through locks of deepest shade.” 


She was rather tall, and of a spare but strong make, and though 
not altogether unhandsome, yet she made the beholders start 
as they met the fiery expression of her countenance ; at least 
is had often had that effect on me, The husband had been in 
an ill state of health, aad in common with the other sick poor 
experienced my charity. Lturned the corner of Old Thomas's 
dwelling with alight step, and stopped before their door ; my 
tooisteps could be scarcely heard; the door was open, and 
facing the entrance sat the master of the house asleep, and 
ov one of his feet was perched a lame pigeon, stretching its 
dvajhers in the warm suashine : ‘The scene was the true picturesque 
of the beart, aud L stood some time to coutemplate it. The 
pigeon looked at me with attention, but without quitting its 
position ; the master did not awake, “ Surely” (thought 1) “we have 
injured this man iu gur opinions, for behold his pigeon loves 
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him; the bird might plume himself in the sunshine in many 
other situations, but see how affectionately it perches on the 
foot of its sleePing master; this is unequivocal attachment, the 
return for kindnesses received.” 1 had often seen this pigeon 
in the window or at the door as I passed by the cottage, and 
(thought I) “ the want of delicacies in the hour of sickoess 
has not tempted thy master to take thy little life; thou art his 


companion and friend—Alas! perhaps his only one.” 1 re- 
collected that some days before when | called at this cottage, 
and found the door shut, and the family absent, a cat had come 
towards me from the garden, with the quiet confidence that 
good usage inspires, and I had remarked the animal's contented 
appearance ; the affection | now observed in the pigeon was 
in unison with the former remark. ‘ Indeed,” (thought | 
again,) “ these people are better than | supposed they were, 
for behold their cat looks happy, and their pigeon loves them.” 
I quietly withdrew from the door without disturbing the bird, 
or awaking its master; seeing the mistress of the house ia the 
garden washit ig her dinner things, I went to speak to her, and 
her dark eyes seemed to flash less fiercely than usual as she 
raised them towards me, for the pigeon and the cathad softened 
their expression tq uy ideas. After making a few fricadiy 
enquiries | pursued ny walk up the contiguous lane ; | glided 
along through the green paths around the village, hke what is 
fancied of the spirits of the departed, only that my solitary 
wauderings are in the blaze of day, their’s beneath “ The 
moon’s pale beam.” I mused on the cottage pigeou, and 
thought the simple incident might furnish a number for the 
Votary of Thought, and perhaps interest those readers, who, 
like the writer, study the marks of virtue and of feeling in the 
human character. 


(To be continued.) 





Anecdotes of Generel Moreau and Bernadotte, with a: 
Account of Potsdam, &c. 


{From Sempie’s Tour.] 
(Concluded from Page 89.) 


T no great distance from theold stands the new Sans Souci, i 
4X a palace of which the general plan was formed by 
Frederick, who began it immediately after the peace in 
1763, and finished it in six years. Never, pe rhaps, Was so inag- 
hificent a build ding completed in so short atime. [It is of 
teddish colour ; the centre towards the gardens is three storics 
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in height, and the whole is adorned with pilasters and 
statues, of which last there are upwards of three hundred, 
Being formed of a soft sand-stone they are already very 
much decayed, and their number appears a load"rather than an 
ornament. From the entrance hall we pass at once to the 
grotto, a magnificent room, entirely covered with different 
kinds of shells, marbles, minerals, and corals, arranged in a 
variety of forms. It is divided by pillars and arcades, covered 
in the same manner, and the floor being also of various 
marbles, the effect produced when well lighted must be ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. To many, the sight of this hall of shells 
alone, will amply repay the trouble of the journey from Ber- 
lin. Besides this, there are upwards of twenty rooms, all con- 
taining something more or less remarkable. In one we see 
a remarkable number of antiques, a second is ornamented 
with curtains of cloth of gold, presented by the Sultan Musta- 
pha the Third, another contains specimens of the first porce- 
dain vases, fabricated at Berlin, and others are bung with 
valuable paintings. The most interesting of the whole, how- 
ever, is the great marble hall, upwards of one hundred feet 
in length, by sixty-five in breadth, and fifty in height. This 
hall, the most magnificent in Europe, fills the mind by its 
grandeur and just proportions. We are astonished to find our- 
selves in a room much larger than most houses. The neigh- 
bouring marble palace of Heiligensee, which forms a square of 
seventy feet, might here almost find a place. On the ceiling 
we behold the gods in full assembly, and on the walls are four 
Jarge paintings, each twenty-two feet in height, by twenty- 
four in breadth, thus corresponding with the genera! propor- 
tions of the whole. Owing, however, to the rapidity with 
which the building was erected, the damp has already nearly 
destroyed one or two of the paintings. Ln this huge apartment 
the chairsand marble tables appear diminutive, and man him- 
self becomes insignificant compared even with the workman- 
ship of his own hands. 

From beholding the works of the Great Frederick, as he is 
here every where called, we returned to Potsdam to contem- 
plate his tomb. Itis in a church known by the name of 
the Temple of the Court and Garrison, from the tower of which 
there isa fine view over the city and the surrounding country. 
—The pulpit is of white and red marble, and beneath it, 
ina little kind of chamber, are two coffins, the one of black 
marble containing the body of Frederick William the First, 
and the other the remains of Frederick the Second. The last is 
in akind of metal case, which gives a hollow sound when 
slightly struck. A little before his death he asked what o'clock 
it was, and when told, “ Well then,” said he, “ 1 am going 
tosleep.” Here he rests without pomp, We put our hands 
upoa 
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upon the case containing the dust of what was once the Great 
Frederick. Here Buonaparte is said to have passéd some 
time in musing ; and here, at midnight, the emperor of Russia 
to have sworn fidelity to the Prussian cause. Phe spot has 
been rendered illustrious by the living and -the dead ; and no 
traveller should come to Berlin without devoting a day to visit 
the palaces and the coffin of Frederick. 

As there were upwards of twenty thousand Prussian troops 
in and near Berliv, which were daily exercised, I had frequéut 
opportunities of observing them. After séeing the Russian 
guards, these soldiers, qnce the modelsof Europe, can no 
longer in oureyes claim the same pre-eminence. Still, how- 
ever, they appear to have all the requisites: of first-tate.troops, 
and, like Spain, have not perhaps so much declined in excel- 
lence, as other nations have made advances towards it. fa 
general, they are superior in appearance to.the Russian regiments 
of the line. The spirit which animated them, L was in- 
formed, was excellent, which indeed was evidently the case 
throughout the whole couniry. Every whete on the roads we 
had passed parties of the landwelr ti march, and in the midst 
of their greatest fatigues no murmur was ever heard. E 
was particularly surprised throughout the whole of Silesia, at 
observing the ardour in the Prussian cause. It is a strik- 
ing example, how soon comparatively recent acquisitions of 
territory become incorporated with the country which has 
conquered them, witere a similarity of language and manners 
exists. 

As the armistice was drawing toa close, and the cireum- 
stances which had occurred did not permit me, as L-could have 
wished, to witness the great events which were likely to 
mark its termination,’ [ guiited: Berlin for Stralsund on the 
isth of August, a¢companied by the gentleman who had 
travelled with me from Reichenbach. To await the renewal of 
hostilities in my situation would only have becn to uraltiply the 
chances of inconvenience and delay in travelling, and in this 
point of view there was no tiine to be lost. About ten o'clock 
we passed throngh the Oranienburg gate, but soon quitied 
the excellent causeway ich led 
roads of sand upon our right. The country continued every 
where sandy and upinicresting for ten or twelve miles, until, 
approaching Oranienburg, we saw the white sails of barges 
moving over the plains to oar left. These marked the course 
of ihe Havel, on the banks of which Oranienburg ts situated, 
and which we soon after crossed by a draw-bridge. This town, 
although of no great extent, seems to have been formerly of 
some consequence, and the shell of a lofty and magnificent 
square tower still remains close upon the river. The place was 
full of Swedish troops, it being now the head-quarters of the 
crown 
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crown prince, whom we had an opportunity of seeing. He 
was sitting writing ina room on the ground floor, the window 
ef which was open towards the street. In passing, I was 
immediately struck by the strong resemblance of his marked 
features tothe portraits which [ had seen exhibited of him 
in London, and stopped to contemplate him. My companion, 
more curious, walked for some time backwards and forwards 
before the house, until Bernadotte arose, and coming towards 
the window, asked bim what he wanted. He answered that 
he was an Englishman, and that his sole motive was the 
wish of sceing his royal highness. The crown prince seemed 
not displeased with this curiosity, and entering into con- 
versation with him expressed his high opinion of the English 
nation, and particularly asked him if he was an officer. After 
some time he slightly moved his head, and withdrew. He 
appeared a tall and robust man, of a fresh complexion, with an 
expressive eye, and a countenance marked with intelligence. 
As to his features | have already observed, that the por- 
traits generally exhibited in London bear a strong resemblance 
to him. . 

t was highly gratified with the appearance of the Swedish 
troops, once the terror and pride of the north, and still deserv- 
ing the highest commendations. The men appeared almost 
uniformly bealihy and robust, and had something of an Eng- 
Jish look, which certainly did not lower thein in my esteem. 
Iwas less pleased with the officers, who did not seem yet 
to have acquised the air of their profession, owing no doubt 
to the little acquaintance with war which Sweden has had 
for a century past. The experience of a single campaign 
will, | am convinced, add all that is yet wanted to complete 
their character as soldiers ; and Sweden, as far as ber popula- 
tion will allow, may again bold an honourable rank among the 
mnilitary powers of Europe. 

The pleasure of the interview with the crown prince was 
somewhat lessened by our being detained for want of horses’till 
the evening. Lven then we should not have been able to pro- 
eced, had not the common post-waggon arrived, in which we 
determined to travel for a few stages. Our baggage being 
stowed in this ponderous conveyance, we quitted Oranienburg 
about six o'clock, and proceeded again through sands and pine 
pwoods to Zehdenick, where we cid not arrive before two in 
the morning, although the distance be not above twenty 
miles. The gate was shat, nor did we gain admittance until 
our postillion had long sounded his horn before the enchanted 
walls. The clear light of the moon enabled us to see that we 
were passing through a neat little town, which we had also an 
opportunity of viewing by day-light, as we did not set off again 
"ull four o'clock. 

The 
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The road continued sandy and heavy for fourteen miles, to 
Templin, where we arrived at eight ; a poor town, with an old 
stone wall, and apparently the remains of aditch. Here we got 
rid of the heavy post-waggon, and proceeded again as before 
ina lighter carriage by ourselves. After travelling for some 
time over a bare and open copntry, we passed through a 
fine wood, principally of oak and elws, and then came to an 
open country again with gentle elevations, from which we 
beheld Prentzlo ata distance, situated on the borders of a 
considerable lake, which extended from north to south. Its 
large old cathedral formed a conspicuous object, as alsoa 
cirious round tower, apparently the remains of some an- 
cient magnificent building. Besides seven churches, it con- 
tains a public library, and about eight thousand inhabitants, 
Round Prenizlo are large fields of tobacco ; and the country 
appeared more fertile and better cultivated than any we had 
seen since leaving Berlin, or on the whole road from Ham- 
burg to that city. The town itself is considerable, and has 
evidently been formerly of great importance. Here we 
were treated with much hospitality by the wife of the post- 
master, who gave us some excellent coffee, and was lavish ia 
her little acts of kindness to us as Englishmen. In her parlour 
was the portrait of Lord Wellington, occupying the post of 
honour in the centre, and surrounded by prints of Prussian 
and Russian generals, together with hussars, dragoons, Cos- 
sacks, and whatever was hostile to France. She also shewed 
us with great exultation a letter which she had received from 
the queen, acknowledging a patriotic contribution made by 
the ladies of Prentzlo, of their ear-rings, necklaces, and gold 
and silver ornaments. Similar sacrifices have been boasted 
of in the Roman matrons of antiquity, and I trust the Prussian 
ladies of the present day will not be defrauded of the honour 
so justly due to them. 


INTERESTING TRIAL. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH, Tvespay, January 25. 
SCHNEIDER @. NORRIS. 


\ AR. TOPPING moved for a rule to shew cause why the 
PY verdict for the plaintiff in this case should not be set 
aside, and a new trial granted. ‘The action was tried at 
Guildhall, on the 15th December lest, before Lord El- * 
lenborough, and was for the non-performance of a con- 
tract for the purchase of a quaatity of cctton-yarn. It 
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appeared by the evidence, that the only memorandum ia 
writing of the contract was a bill of parcels, in which the 
defendant’s name was printed in copper-plate, “ bought of 
Thomas Norris and Co. agents.” The plaintiffs name, the 
date, andthe rest of the bill of parcels, was written by the 
defendant. The learned counsel objected at the tial, that 
this was not a suflicient “ note, or meinorandum in writing, of 
thé bargain made and signed by the party to be charged by 
such contract,” within the 17th section of the statute of frauds, 
29 Car. ii. c. 3. but the objection Was overruled upon the 
authority of the case of Saunderson v. Jackson, 2 B. and P, 
238, although Lord Ellenborough gave Mr. Topping leave 
to nove upon the point. He now submitted that case was 
distinguishable from the present, inasmuch as here was no 
recognition of the bill of parcels by a subsequent letter of 
the defendant himself. No evidence was addaced at the 
trial, that the defendant had caused his name to be printed 
upon the bill of parcels ; and the statute expressly said, that 
the memorandum shall be “ signed” by the party sought to 
be charzed. To sign was defined to ratify by writing ; and 
in Lord Coke’s Commentary upon the Stat. 27 H. 8, 4 clear 
distinction was taken by saying, that a bargain and sale must 
be in writing, and not by print or stamp. 

Lord Ellenborough—In this case the subsequent writing 
by the defendant is tantamount to an admission of the 
printing. 

Mr. Justice Bayley—The defendant has said that the 
plaintiffs have “ bought of him.” 

Lord Ellenborough—It is too narrow a construction to 
sny that the party’s name must be written with his own 
peo: many persons from iufirmity use a stamp for their 
naine. 

Mr. Topping contended that a deed to bind a party 
must be in writing, although it need not be even sealed by 
the party; and the Stamp Act, 44 Geo, IIL. recognised a 
well-known distinction between matters printed, written, or 
engrosed. 

Lord Ellenborough—If this stood on the printing alone, it 
would not be brought home tothe defendant; but when the 
party has made any subsequent mark in writing (which is the 
meaning of the werd signing) thatact draws down, adopts, and 
recognises the whole precedent matter. 

Mr. ‘Tupping.—Bat here there is no signing by any 
body. 

Mr. J. Dampier—tIn the case of Saunderson y. Jackson, 
tere was no sigyature upon the contract. 
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Mr. Justice Le Blanc.—Suppose the defendant had stamped 
an agreement+with the letters of his name. May not an 
agreement be printed? 

Mr. J. Bayley.—It is not necessary that both parties should 
sign 5 at least, “till a crosss action is to be supported. 

Lord Ellenborough.—This is a sufficient signing by the 
party sought to be charged. The defendant in point of fact 
subscribed the printing of his name, as much as if he had said, 
« T acknowledge the above printing to have been done by me, 
and admit it to charge me hereafter.” [f the case stood on the 
mere printing, it would be different; but here the printing is 
appropriated and authenticated by the hand-writing of the 
party sought to be charged. 

Mr. J. Bayley.—This case is entirely out of the mischief 
which the statute of frauds was designed to remedy, The 
terms of the contract here appear in the hand-writing of the 
party sought to be charged. 

Mr. J. Dampier.—The case of Saunderson v. Jackson go- 
verns this. There, it is true, that there was a subsequent Jetter 
ratifying the contract; but Lord Eldon intimates that he 
would have decided the case the same way withoutit. Rule 
refused. 

If a man draw up an agreement in his own hand-writing, 
beginning “ I, A. B. agree,” and leave a place for a signature 
at the bottom, but never sign .i!, it may be considered as a 
note or Memorandum in writing, within the statute, Knight v. 
Cockford, 1 Esp. N. P. C. 190. See also Phillimore v. Barry, 
1 Campbell, N. P. C. 513; Allen v. Bennett, 3 Taunt. 169. - 





Modern Fashionable Manners. 
[From Mrs. Harvey’s Woman of Fashion.] 
[Concluded from Page 94.} 


N ADEMOISELLE DE BELINCOURT was a little wo- 

man, with a yellowish skin, highly rouged, with a pert 
turned-up nose; she was, however, dressed less extravagantly 
than her fat companion. The young man had nothing re- 
markable in his form or apparel; 1 culy wished he would stare 
less at me, as he frequently made me colour. ‘The abbé, I 
should never have imagined to have belonged to the church, 
so finically was his meagre figure adorned: he s« ldom moved 
his eyes from the ground, but when he stole a glance around, 
I thought there was something odious in its expression, and he 
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had a canting tone of voice. Lady Basilden, who was 9 prodi- 
gious talker, now entered into a prolix detail of her travels, 
drawing comparisons between France and England, and inva- 
riably to the disadvantage of ber own country, The abbé, 
who could not speak a word of English, applauded all she said 
by nods, and occasionally adding, ** Ah, oui, miladi a bien 
raison.” Although L was not qualified to judge whether her 
preference was well or ill founded, | ventured to inquire where- 
fore she had left the uation she, preferred, to retura to one she 
disliked. “ O, I returned hame,” answered she, “ most re- 
luctantly ; but my lord is a true John Bull in his notions; and, 
besides, I have Clara to settle in life, which 1 could not conve- 
niently do abroad: and then there is Theodore, [ must finda wile 
for him,” and she smiled, looking at her son, whase features were 
distended into a broad grin, which made his face quite detesta- 
ble. Poor Clara blushed at her mother’s indelicacy. 
Whilst this vulgar woman’s tongue was raitling away on one 
side of the room, Mrs. Hudson had thought paper to enter 
_ into conyersation with the French demoiselle, to whom she 
wished to display some of that knowledge, which, as I have 
before remarked, she kept dried and cured in her brain, to pro- 
duce on ceriain occasions. She had settled in her own mind 
that Mademoiselle de Belincourt was Miss Basilden’s governess, 
so she prefaced her discourse with begging to be intormed, 
whether in her. instructions to her éléve she had adopted the 
new mode of orthography introduced by Vovitaire, mcaning, 
after this iatsoduction, to descant upon bis merits as a poet. 
But Mademoiselle de Belincourt, who probably could not 
spell accurately even a common note, and bad perhaps never 
before, in her life heard the word orthography, stared at her 
with astonishment, though perfectly comprehending what she 
supposed her to-be 3; and, exceedingly offended thereby, she 
asked, with her small eyes flashing fire, if it were possible she 
could be addressing herself to her, to the daughter of the 
Marquis de Belincourt! Mrs. Hudson, quite frightened, 
begged pardon for her mistake; but the other was not to be 
pacified, and continued exclaiming at the strange incongruity 
of taking a person of ber coudition fora governess. She then 
deigued to explain her situation with respect to Lady Basilden, 
whom, she said, she had consented to accompany to England 
out of pure motives of friendship, but she forbore mentioning 
that pecuniary ditiiculties had induced her to pia herself to her 
Euglish friend as dame de compagnie. After this speech she 
rose from her seat, and approaching Lady Basilden, reminded 
hes, that having fourteen miles to travel, it was high time to be 
moving homewards. ‘This hint did not seein to be agreeable 
to her ladyship, por yet to the gentlemen, for they all with one 
accord expressed a desire of proloiging their stay; and the 
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young than said he should like monstrously to sce the house 
and gardens. But Mrs. Hudson, foiled in her intentions of 
shewing how weil she was acquainted with Frenct: literatuie, 
aud mortified by the neglect of the whole party, positively 
declared the earl’s injunctions should be obeyed, and they weré 
peremptory, that Harlingford should not be made a show- 
place. 

“ La, ma'am,” cried Lady Basilden, “ we don’t want you 
to stir; Lady Amabel will have the goodness to accompany 

” 

Us, 

“ Ah! mon Dieu! nous verserons ea chemin; déja le jour 
baisse ;” exclaimed Mademoiselle de Belincourt. * We had 
better depart, mamma,” said the young lady, “ my arm is ale 
ready black and blue, as mademorselle pinched me every instant 
coming hither, crymg out nous allons pCrir; and should it be 
dark before we reach St. Peter’s, she will be in fits.” 

“ Well, then, we must go; but | hope, Lady Amabel, that 
you will soon return my visit,” said Lady Basilden, as she 
moved towards the door. The abbé advanced to offer her his 
arm, but in passing me he had the audacity to seize and squeeze 


my hand, which Lb snatched away indignantly. Mademoiselle 


de Belincourt, who had observed this transaction, exclaimed, 
shrugging her shoulders, “ Fi, donc!” and IL have since 
leaned thit motives of jealousy excited her anger against 
him. 

No sooner had our guests departed, than Mrs. Hudson flew 
down to the lodge to scold the porter for having admitted 
them: he protested he was not to blame, for the fat lady would 
take no denial, and threatened to acquaint his lord with his 
rudeness, in refusing admitiavce to a person of her conse- 
quence, and who was well knowato him. My governess, hav- 
ing thus evaporated her anger, next amused herself in dissects 
ing our late visitors, and | assisted her with my remarks ; after 
which we let the subject sleep for the present. About a week 
aierwards, my father, accompanied by Mr. Lettridge, an emi+ 
nent lawyer, whom he consulied relative to his affairs, honoured 
Harlingtord with his company. He arrived early on the day 
Thad completed my seventeenth year; it was, however, a cit- 
tumstance he did not recollect ‘till reminded of it by Mrs. 
Hudson. 

“ [sit possible!” cried he; “ can that child really be seven- 
len? How time passes;” “ Very fast indeed, my lord; and 
her ladyship is reinaikably womanly in her manner and appears 
ace.” 

“ You take due pains to convince her of this, ma’am,” said 
he earl, peevishly. Our dinuer-bell at that moment rang: it 
ta always a jovtul summons to Mrs. Hudson, and she was 
lurying ine away, when Mr. Lettridge interfered, by intreat- 
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ing my father to suffer me to grace (as he was pleased to say) 
his table at least on my birth-day. The request was granted, 
and Mrs. Hudson did not grumble, for she privately stole off, 
and took proper measures to enable her stomach patiently to 
wait for alater dinner. Partaking of this meal with my father 
was quite an event to me, and he seemed pleased with my be. 
haviour. During the dessert, when the servants had with. 
drawn, Mrs. Hudson, apprebending Lord Harlingford would 
hear of Lady Basilden’s visit, related to him all the circum. 
Stances annexed to it. He looked full of astonishment, and 
was half inclined to be angry with her, ’tili she convinced him 
how impossible it had been to prevent the entrance of the 
intruders. “ Who is this Lady Basilden?” asked Mr. Let- 
tridge. : 

** A low citizen’s daughter,” answered my father: “ and her 
vulgar busband is the son of a contractor, who, by cheating 
the public, amassed a considerable fortune : nevertheless, he 
got himself made a baronet, acquired parliamentary interest, 
and, since his death, his son Nicholas managed this so skilfully, 
that by his borough and his dinners he contrived to obtain an 
Irish peerage. People fed famously at his table some years 
ago: [ myself can vouch for the super-excellence of his cook, 
and his wines.’ 

A sigh escaped from Mrs. Hudson’s bosom, foreboding that 
she should never taste any of these good things. My father 
continued his history of the Basilden family. “ Partly by 
dabbling in the funds, and partly by extravagant en criain 
ments, this mushroom lord seriously injured his fortune, and 
his wife persuaded him to put his estate at nurse, and go abroad. 
Where they took up their abode, and what they did daring se 
veral years L know not; but some months since a rich iron 
monger, who had the honour of calling Lady Basilden his 
niece, was so obliging as to die, and bequeath ber all his wealth, 
The mortgage on St, Peter’s Abbey was paid off, and the 
owners returned to inhabit it, with the agreeable appendages 
of Monsieur Abbé and Mademoiselle de Belincourt, who have 
by their respective talents insinuated themselves into Lady 

Basilden’s good graces. I heard by chance, lately, a good 
many particulars relative to this crew ;” and in a_ whispet 
to Mr. Letiridge, Lord Harlingtord said something [ did net 
understand, but he added aloud, “ I know her views wel 
enough.” 

* She cannot, surely, have the presumption to think of such 
a thing,” cried Mr. Lettridge. 

“ Yes, yes, she has; but | would first see the whole upstatt 
yace at the devil. Pray, Amabel,” said my father, turning 
me, “ what sort of a looking youth is the hopeful beir of thi 
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« T hardly know,” answered 1; “ for I paid kim little at- 
tention; but [ observed once that he looked very disagreea- 
dle.” 


“ The young gentleman, 


> 


g added Mrs. Hudson, “ was, I 
believe, put out of countenance, by his mother’s talking of 
getting him a wife ; and she rolled her eyes from him to Lady 
Amabel.” 

“ She did!” exclaimed my father; “ L171 roll her in her na- 
tive dirt, if she brings him hither. But now both of you mark 
me: If ever any of these vulgar people should obtrude them- 
selves upon you, be blind, deaf, and dumb to them; this pro- 
hibition is particularly addressed to you, Amabel; and now 
you had better go and take a walk with Mrs. Hudson ; and so 
aqateu. 


——— Ne ee 


Character of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
[From Northcote’s Memoirs of that Gentleman.] 


T was not more than a fortnight before bis death, it was dis- 

covered that his disorder was occasioned by a diseased liver, 
which had confined him three painful months to his bed. 

Thus, not having completed his sixty-ninth year, he was 
taken from the world which admired him, and the country 
which he adorned, on Thursday evening, February the Sd, 
1792. His friends had for some considerable time conceived 
that he was low spirited, without material cause: but on his 
being opened by Mr. Hunter, a preternatural enlargement of 
the liver, to more than double the usual size, sutiiciently ac- 
counted for his depression and his death, 

Thus L have humbly attempted to trace the rise, and the 
progress to the final dissolution of Sir Joshue Reynolds, the 
nation’s ornament, and the favourite of an approving world, 
taken from it when in the height of his professional honours, 
and in the full possession of an established fa:me-—an artist and 
aman of whoin scarce any praise can be too high. 

To sum up his character in brief 1 shall here insert the euld- 
gium of Burke, written on the impulse of the moment, and 
which is alike creditable to the memory of ‘departed genius, 
and to the ready talent of the surviving friend. 


« Last night, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, died, at bis 


house in Leicester-fields, Sir Joshua R ynolds. His iliness 
was long, but borne with a mild and cheerful fortitude, wiibout 
thé least mixture of any thing itritable or querulous; agreea- 
bilv to the placid and even tenour of bis whole life. He had, 
from tlie beginnijog of his malady, a distinct view of his disso 
lytion ; 
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ution; aud he contemplated it with that entire composure, 
which yo 
his life, and an unaffected submission to the will of providence, 
could bestow. In this situation he had every cousolation from 
family tenderness, wich bis own kindness had, indeed, well dee 
served, 

“ Sir Joshua Reynolds was, ov very many accounts, one of 
the most memorable men of his time. He was the first Eag- 
lishman who added the praise of the elegant arts to the other 
glories of his country. In taste, in grace, iv facility, in happy 
invention, and in the richness aud harmony of colouring, he 
was equal to the greatest masters of the renowned ages. In 
portrait he went beyond them; for he communicated to that 
description of the art, in which English artists are the most en- 
gazed, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived from the higher 
branches, which even those who protessed them in a superior 
manner, did not always preserve, when they delineated indivi- 
dual nature. His portraits remind the spectator of the inven- 
tion of history, and the amenity of landscape. Io painting 
portraits, he appeared not to be raised upon that platform, but 
to descend upoa it from a higher sphere. His paintings illus- 
trate his lessons, and his lessons seem to be derived from his 
painiings, 

“ He possessed the theory as perfecily as the practice of his 
art. ‘To be such a painter be was a profound and penetrating 
phitosopher. 

* In fall affuence of foreign and domestic fame, admired 
by the expert in art, aud by the learned in science, courted by 
the great, caressed by sovereign powers, and celebrated by dis- 
tiozuished poets, his native humility, modesty, and candour, 
never forsook him even on surprise of provocation ; nor was 
the least degree of arrogance or assumption visible to the most 
scrhtinizing eye in any part of his conduct or discourse. 

* Flis talents of every kind, powerful from nature, and not 
meanly cultivated by letters, his soctal virtues in all the rela- 
tious and all the habituces of life, rendered him the centre of 
a very great and uvparalleled variety of agreeable societies, 
which wii be dissipated by his death. He had too much me- 
yit Not to excite some jealousy, too much inuocence to provoke 
any enmity. The loss of no man of his time can be felt with 
wore sincere, general, and unmixed sorrow. 

“ WAIL! AND FAREWELL!” 


The Rev. Mr. Hawtayne’s Remarks on Unity. 


“NE would think that to live in unity were the easiest 
thing in nature, Alas! I fear it is the most diflicuh. 
And 
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And-to prove it so, itmight be sufficient to say that it depends 

upon the dispositions of men, Upon their dispositions, which 

are almost as variable as — featares. - Before any number of 
persons, be it great or small, be it within the narrow bounds of 

a private family, or the more extensive circle of a town, a 

neighbourhood, or a whole nation; before any of these can 

dwell together in unity, a thorough confidence, respect, and 
esteem, must be reciprocally es! tablished. The foundation of 
this is integrity, and ingenuousness, besides the softer virtues 
of humility, kindness, and a sympathetic feeling for the men- 
tal and bodily sufferings and infirmities of each other, Where 
these qualities are not to be found, a show of unity, barely 
sufficient for the purposes of life, corrupt and vitiated as we 
see it, may be kept up; but there can be no sincere bond of 
union of that nature, to which the Psalmist allades. To effec- 
tuate this, mankind must be of the same mind, and must have 
but one principle; which is that of doing right upon all ocea- 
sions, as far as the powers of human nature will enable them. 
I say the powers of human nature and not the weakness; be- 
cause I believe the capability of doing right is granted us in a 
wuch greater proportion than we are willing to admit. And 
though i it may be diflicult, yet it cannot be thaught j impossible, 
to reach that state of happiness, which must be produced by 
living in a state of unity. Would we but endeavour ta carry 
into practice, what we are so well acquainted with in theory ; 
would we follow that universally admired precept of. Christi- 
anity, of doing to others what we would wish them to do to us, 
aud become examples of those virtues, which are justly the 
objects of our veneration, the enjoyment of this world would 
far exceed all that the warmest imagination can form of it. 
And the wonder is, that a truth so generally acknowledged, 
should be unproductive of consequences so desirable, 

The proud man tells you he is willing to live in unity. But 
to do it, he will not abate a jot of his own fancied importance, 
nor of that servile respect which he vainly thinks it isthe duty 
of his fellow creatures to payhim. The rich man says, he is 
extremely desirous of preserving unity; but all his encroach- 
ments must be endured, all his humours and whims must be 
submitted to, at the expence of the benefit and comfort of all 
around him. Equity must be suppressed, if it cross his views ; 
and merit must often croucl> to upstart agen and to law- 
less assumption. The man of business is a great admirer of 
unity. But all his peculations must be ove cacti: all his 
freudulent tricks and advanta ages must remain unnotice d. 

Nay, the passionate man is a lover of unity. But his abuse, 
and his oaths, must be borne; and must be attributed to an 
unaccountable no-meaning wayward custom. 

6 Resist 
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Resist the haughty insolence of the proud—assert your 
rights against the man overgrown in wealth—detect the decep- 
tions of commerce—expose the schemes of the malevolent — 
and of the disingenuous —correct the errors and vices of the 
thoughtless and dissolute—offer them advice, with never so 
much friendship and caution, and you are immediately taxed 
with the infringemeut of unity. All these good people would 
wish to live peaceably. And all they require is, that all the 
world beside should submit to their impositions, their rudeness, 
and their injuries. This is one instance perhaps when we can 
all see the mote in our brother’s eye, but we perceive not the 
beam in our own. 





FEMALE FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 
EVENING OR DANCING DRESS. 


oe crape petticoat, worn over gossamer satin, orna- 
mented at ihe feet with rows of puckered net, with a 
centre border of blue satin, or velvet, in puffs. A bodice of 
blue satin, with short full sleeves, and cuffs to correspond with 
the bottom of the dress. A full puckered border of net, or 
crape, round the bosom. Stomacher and belt of white satin, 
with pearl or diamond clasp. Hair in dishevelled curls, dis 
vided in front of the forehead, and ornamented with a cluster 
of smail variegated flowers ; a large transparent Mechilin veil, 
thrown occasionally over the head, shading the bosom in front, 
and falling in graceful drapery beneath. Ear-rings, necklace, 
and bracelets of orients! pearl, or white cornelian. Slippers 
of white satin, with blue reseites. White kid gloves, and fan 
of spangled crape and blue foil. 


- 
PROMENADE OR CARRIAGE COSTUME. 


A round high robe, with long full sleeves, of fine cambric ; 
a high collar, and deep border of needle-work round the bot- 
tom. A Russian mantle of pale salmon coloured cloth, with 
spencer bodice, lined throughout with white sarsnet, and orna- 
mented with a border of morone velvet and white silk cord: 
the spencer seamed to correspond, and the mantle confined in 
front of the bosom with a broach. A small helmet bonnet, 
composed of the same material as the mantle, lined with mo- 
rone velvet, and edged with white silk cord, ornamented with 
a double curled ostrich feather. Half-boots of pale salmon- 
coloured kid, edged and laced with morone cord, Gloves of 
lemon-coloured kid. 
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DINNER DRESS. 


Frocks of rich twilled .white sarsnet, the body the same as 
the last month ; the sleeve very short and full; a plain band of 
yelvet at bottom, which is ornamented with three rows of the 
fashionable ribband trimming. ‘The bottom of the frock is 
trimmed in a similar manner, with three rows of ribband fan- 
cifully dis spose «las a Wreath of flowers. The néck is delicately 
shaded by a tippet a-la- Diane, which ‘is composed of lace and 
white satin : it is formed. behind a small cottage tippet entirely 
of lace, but the front is made to fit the neck, ‘and at the same 
time displays the shape to the greatest advantage ; it comes 
up very high inthe back of the neck, and is edged all round 
with a fine narrow lace; a part of the letting-in Tace of which 
it is composed, and which is also edged with narrow lace, ties 
in front of the bosom, and just above the lace a small bouquet 
of winter flowers has a very pretty effect. Head-dress the 
Wellington hood of fine white lace, the form simply that of a 
hood which just fits the head, and is finished by a rich lace 
border, which is put round plain, except on each temple, where 
itis very full; lace cords hang carelessly at each ear ; itis 
ornamented with a winter flounce in front. Hair very much 
parted on the forehezd, and disposed in large but light curls 
on the temples. White velvet slippers lightly embroidered 
with silver in front. White kid gloves. 

A pelisse of the most delicate fawn colour Irish poplin, the 
skirt an easy fullness, the body tight to the shape, very short 
in the waist, and broad in the back. The front is very ele- 
gantly ornamented with = ite satin points put on at each side 
of the front; a beautiful white silk trimming edges each point, 
and white silk tassels of the lightest and most beautiful texture 
tie the pelisse all down the front. The sleeve is ornamented in 
asimilar manner on a smaller scale, but without the tassels : 
the bottom of the pelisse and the cuffs are also ornamented 
with white satin points, edged with silk trimming to correspond, 
and on each hip is a very novel and tasteful ornament, about 
the size of a large Spanish bution ; it is composed of floss silk, 
in the formof ashell A ruff of white satin cut in points, en- 
circles the throat; it is supported, we believe, by ribband wires 
or something of that sort, as it stands up round the throat ; it 
isedged with a very fine narrow white lace, Head-dress a 
small Spanish cap of white satin, or fawn colour velvet, taste- 
fully ornamented with points edged with pearl, and a superb 
white ostrich feather, which falls to the left. side. Fawn co- 
leur slippers and gloves. We have no hesitation in saying 
that this dress is the most clegant and novel that has appeared 
in the carriage costume for a considerable time. 
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Answer, by F$. Strike, to bis own Rebus, inserted September 21, 1813, 


HE TITLARK plainly. will reveal, 
The bird you did so weil conceal. 








Answer, by S. Dunn, of St. Austell, to R. R, Broad’s Rebus, inserted the 
18th of October. 


pre will, [ think,.explain 


I he British admiral you mean. 


$*t We have received the like answer from B. A. of St. Austell; J. W. 
of Charmouth ; and P—h—k, of Camborne. 











Answer, by Philomath, of Weston Zoyland,io T. Sherwill’s Rebus, inserted 
November 8. 


HE VIOLIN’s harmonious sound 
[ in your rebus quickly found. 


> A similar answer has been received from F. L. Veysey, of Racken- 
ford; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines at Stonehouse; R. R. Broad, 
of Falmouth: P—h—b, of Camborne; J. Davy, of Broadwinsor; G.M. 
a Sherborne; J. W. of Charmouth; J. Daw, of Landulpb; and C. P, of 
ixeter. 





4 REBUS, by ¥. Newland, of Blackauton Academy. 





NGENIOUS bards, well skiil’d in lore, 
An animal you'll first explore ; 
Thousands from want my next must wear; 
A bond my last, gents. will declare: 
Transpose my whole, then surely you 
A jewel will bring into view. 





4n ANAGRAM, by C. P. of Exeter. 





Aner gents, transpose aright, 

What Britons are you’l) bring to sight ; 
One letter off, transpose the same, 

What brewers use with ease you'll name; 
And then, as you can do no better, 

You then may drop another letter; 

What you have left I’m sure is light, 

For you can’t find it in the night. 





~ 4 CHARADE, éy Adrianus. 
WHEN ou’ve a soreness in the throat 


My first relieves your pain 5 
Let Caroline her toilet search 
My second to obtain. 
Of fabric exquisite, my whole 
No human art can plan: 
Let this, then, vain presumption chegk, 
An insect rivals man ! 


POETRY. 
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ORANJE BOVEN. 


iw 4 Patriotic Song, sung at the Grand Dinner lately gicen in London, in 
he Honour of the Emancipation of Holland. , 


— WRITTEN AND COMPOSED BY JOHN PARRY. 
serted ARK! hark! the voice of freedom cries, 
Ye brave and gallant Dutchmen rise | 
Nor longer slaves remain! 
Too long by cruel war distress’d, 
Too long by hostile France oppress’d, 
cken- Now burst the Gallic chain 
road In lasting bonds of love 
;.M. Oh may your hearts be wov’n! 
P, of The tyrant’s crest remove, 
And—Oranje Boven! ! 
CHORUS. a 
Down with the tyrant! and—Oranje Boven! 


Let not his threats your hearts appal, 
But nobly live, or nobly fall; 
Defend your ancient laws; 
Behold the base usurper flies, 
Defeated by our brave allies, 
Who aid your glorious cause! 
Down with &c. 


To Albion’s happy isle repair, 

aca You'll meet with every succour there ; ° 
Britannia loves the brave: 

Resemble her—be firm; be free ; 

And taste the sweets of liberty, 
From chains your children save ! 

Down with &c. 


The tears that wet the patriot’s cheek, 
More than a thousand volumes speak, 
When he doth aid implore: 
May Holland and Great Britain be 
Intwin’d in bonds of unity 
Till time shall be no more! 
Down with &c. 








LOCAL ATTACHMENT, 


W!# EN those we love are tarrying near, 
And converse sweet and joy sincere 
Beguile the passing hours away, 

How oft the scenes of ev’ry day, 

The wood, the grove, the sacred shade, 
From habit long famiilar made, 








By hasty step, or careless eye, 

Pass unobserv’d utindtie’d, by; ° 

But when the world’s unfeeling blow, 
That waits alike on friend or foe, 
Tears such companions from our eyes, 
How dearly then we learn to prize ¢ 
Each faithful spot, to mem’ry true, 
That biings their image back to view; 
The joys that such gay hours attend, 
Are vanish’d with the absent friend; 
But those remain; which, tightly view’d, 
Can givea charm to solitude ; 

‘The dazzling glow ts past and gone, 
The softer light rémains alone. 


For me, delighted when I gaze 

On the lov’d haunts of former days, 
Whene’er, my .wantl’ring footsteps stray, 
Where those I low’d once took their way, 
There is no spot that meets my view, 
But brings delightful visions tvo, 

And all and each baye charms for me, 
How light, how valid so’er they be. 
*Tis sweet to stand where they have stood, 
‘Lis sweet to ramble thro’ the wood, 
Where, rambling oft in days before, 

We trod the ne mazes o’er; 

And sweet at every turn to trace 

The mem’ry of a former face; 

‘With them I view’d each well-known scene, 
With them I low’d the laughing green, 
With them I trod the flow’ry plain : 

Oh may I see those days again! 

If that be happiness on earth, 

Which gives the purest pleasures birth, 
Which bids our ruder passions cease, 
And breathes a ray of love and peace 
Throughout our souls, with no alloy 

Of conscious guilt to mar our joy ; 

Then call not these soft feelings vain ; 
Oh may I see those days again | 


Rut if, while fondly ling’ring here, 

*Mid thoughts of those we lov’d go dear, 
Ungrateful memory paints to view 

A cruel tale, yet sadly true; 

If death has snatch’d them from cur side, 
Or distant lands our steps divide, 

And these fait scenes are traces then 


. Of those we ne’er may see again ; 


If, when such scenes arrest our eye, 
Wecan’t repress the struggling sigh, 
But sorrows deep our bosoms fill, 

* Tis melancholy pleasure still. 


Oh then what happiness to gaze 

On the lov’d haunts of former days! 
By each inspiring scene to prove 
The memory of those we love! 
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EPITAPH ON REBECCA OKE, INST. TEAFH CHURCHYARD. 


lee doctors far and near to of tl made my moan, 
They rob’d me of my money buy ease could give me none. 
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